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is scant and sometimes conflicting. By the time that the first modern descriptions 
of the spoken language were made in the nineteenth century, Manchu had for the 
most part become the artificially cultivated tool of a small number of Chinese 
officials and intellectuals— a little like Latin in today's Catholic Church. While 
the descriptions of the structure, grammar, and usage were consistent enough, the 
reports on the pronunciations were often confusing. One of the six vowels of 
written Manchu, the one that was used least in the language, was described by a 
French scholar as a long o;, like the oh in German Sohn 'son'; but a German 
listening to the language declared the same vowel to be a long «;. Later, another 
German scholar decided that was not long, nor was it either o or u, but rather a 
short sound between the two vowels, which he wrote as 6. Presumably, this last 
scholar was closer to the truth, because the vowel patterned in the system as a 
short sound, and in the eigtheenth century the Korean Translators' Bureau had 
transcribed it with their alphabetic symbol for o. But there is no reliable way to 
check the pronunciation now, because the Xibo dialect does not have this 
vowel — in its place we find only an o or an u. We could imagine having the same 
kind of problem if we had to describe the sounds of Latin based upon the pronun- 
ciations of modern European priests. Whatever the vowel in question may have 
been, it is customary these days to transliterate its Manchu letter as u or u and 
describe it functionally: it was a back vowel that usually appeared only after 
postvelar consonants. 

The Manchu vowel system was composed of six vowels: the five basic vowels 
/, e, a, o, u, plus this rarer, less well understood u. There were in addition some 
special symbols used in written Manchu to represent the vowels of Chinese loan- 
words. These sounds imitating Chinese values are believed to have been pro- 
nounced as such by Manchus, but they never occurred in native words. The 
vowel system was very different from the original, Altaic pattern of eight (four 
front vowels and four back vowels). There was vowel harmony in Manchu, but it 
was not the regular, predictable kind found in the Turkic or Mongolian lan- 
guages. As in the other modern Tungus languages, the patterning had been con- 
siderably disturbed by historical changes, and the rules had many exceptions. 
Most parts of the system could be described as little more than the historical relics 
of true vowel harmony. The relationships that did obtain patterned as follows: 

neutral front back 



In this system, the two "neutral" vowels were free to occur with any other vowd 
or vowels, and the front vowel e did not occur with the two regular back vowels o 
and u. The vowel « usually patterned as a back vowel, but sometimes it was 
found with the front vowel e. 

In Manchu, as in the other languages with vowel harmony that were spoken ia 
areas contiguous with China (including Korean), the vowel harmony rela- 
tionships were traditionally described in terms of the philosophy of the / Ching. 
Syllables with front vowels were called "yin" syllables, and those with back 
vowels were "y^ng" syllables. The reason was that the language had a kind of 
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Manchu Consonants 


Labial 


Denti- 
labial 


Retro- 
Dental flex 


Alveo- 
lar 


Palatal 


Velar 


Post- 
velar 


Glottal 



Voiceless stop 
Aspirated stop 
Voiced stop 
Voiceless affricate 
Aspirated affricate 
Voiced affricate 
Voiceless fricative 
Voiced fricative 
Nasal 
Voiceless nasal 

Voiceless lateral 
Flap or trill 
Voiceless flap 
Semivowels 



c(ch] 

i 

s[sh] 



sound symbolism in which front vowels represented weak or feminine things, and 
the back vowels strong or masculine things. In M^adbu there were therefore a 
number of interesting word pairs in which dumfntg the vowels changed the 
gender. 





"yang" (mjscubne) 


hehe 'woman- 


haha 'man' 


erne 'mother' 


ama 'father' 


emhe 'mother-in-law' 


amha 'father-in-law' 


nece 'sister-in-law' 


naca 'brother-in-law' 


nekcu 'aunt' 


nakcu 'uncle' 


emile 'hen' 


amila 'rooster' 


erselen 'lioness' 


arsalan 'hon' 


hebtehe 'woman's belt' 


habtaha 'man's belt' 


genggen 'weak' 


ganggan 'strong' 


huwesen 'Buddisht nun' 


huwasan 'Buddhist monk (frc 




Chinese heshang 'monk') 



Some of the above examples indicate that this sound symboUsm was a mildly 
productive process. The words for 'lioness' and 'Buddhist nun' were obviously 
derived from their masculine counterparts. 

Manchu had nineteen consonants, given in the table in the usual transcription 
conventions. The consonant p was quite rare and was found principally in loan- 
words and onamatopoeia, such as pak pik 'pow pow! (the sound of many small 
firecrackers going off).' There had been p's originally in the language, but they 
had historically changed to f. The phoneme ng was also found mostly in Chinese 
loanwords and onamatopoeia, and there was no Manchu letter to represent it; 
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instead, it was written as a digraph, nk (the symbol for n plus the symbol for k), 
just as the English phoneme ng is written as n plus g. 

Written Manchu was close to being an "open syllable" language. The only 
consonant that regularly came at the end of native words was n — 
similar to Japanese. Almost all words ended in a vowel. There v 
clusters of two consonants between vowels, such as those in ilha 'flower' and 
abka 'heaven,' but in most words the vowels were separated by single con- 
sonants. This open-syllable structure may not have been a tendency of all 
varieties of Manchu, however; it could very well have been an idiosyncrasy of the 
particular southern dialect that formed the basis of the written language. In the 
dialect of Manchu heard today among the Xibo (called the "western dialect" by 
some), many more words are reported to end in consonants. For example, written 
Manchu hehe 'woman' is pronounced heh [xax] in Xibo; written yasa 'eye' cor- 
responds to spoken yas; written cimari 'tomorrow' is spoken cimar. 

Manchu was remarkable for the number of foreign sounds that were taken into 
the language from Chinese. Special symbols were devised in the writing system to 
represent them. Among others, there was the symbol for a high, unrounded back 
vowel (customarily Romanized with a y.) It was found in such words as s> 
'Buddhist temple' (from Chinese si 'id.') and Sycuwan 'Sichuan (Province).' 
Chinese affricates were represented with consonant symbols not used in native 
words; for example, dzengse 'an orange' (Chinese chenzi) and tsun 'Chinese inch 
(from Chinese ciin). A /b or a g in a Chinese loanword was said to have beer 
pronounced differently from a jfe or a g in a native word, but the nature of those 
pronunciation differences has not been adequately described in the linguistic liter 

To govern China the Manchus needed a rich technical vocabulary. Many of th: 
required terms were borrowed directly from Chinese, but others were devised b ■ 
indirect means using internal resources. In this more circuitous process, th: 
Chinese concept was first taken over, and then the elements of the term wer 
rendered into the most appropriate native roots. For example, the Chinese call: 
graphic term kaishu 'the standard, model forms of the Chinese characters' was 
Chinese composed of the two elements kai 'model' and shii 'writing.' The Ma; 
chus translated this term into words of their own language and called it ginggu 
lere hergen '(literally) respected writing.' The so-called "ten celestial stems," use; 
in Chinese for sequencing purposes, much as Westerners use alphabetical ordc- 
"A, B, C, . . . ," were replaced by the color terms so important in Manchu culture 



)ia 


niowanggiyan 'green 


yi 


niohon 'greenish' 


bing 


fulgiyan 'red' 


ding 


fulahun 'reddish' 


wu 


suwayan 'yellow' 


ji 


sohon 'yellowish' 


geng 


sanyan 'white' 


xln 


sahun 'whitish' 


ren 


sahaliyan 'black' 


gui 


sahahun 'blackish' 
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